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it would seem that the more they receive the less he can retain. There is no more fallacy in this idea than in the theory of a good many economists who have held that as wages rise profits must fall. But any such theory is not only obviously defective in itself, but is opposed to facts. It overlooks the fact that the amount received by the employer is unfixed, depending, as we have seen, both on the amount of goods produced, and on the price at which the goods can be sold. Even assuming that the former factor cannot be raised, it may be open to the producer to raise the price of his goods, and thus recoup himself for increased payments of wages. Whether he can or cannot do so depends upon the state of the market, and especially upon the question whether other producers are under like circumstances. There are, of course, exceptional cases in which a heedless or unfortunate employer may really have to pay out of his own pocket the increased wages of his work-people, as when he has made long-continuing contracts, or has commenced production in the wrong part of the commercial cycle. But such mishaps are more or less foreseen and discounted by capitalists, who look to exceptional profits in brisk times to balance these exceptional losses. Employers must earn on the average the customary profits due to their capital and skill, otherwise the greater attractions of other branches of trade will draw capital away. Certainly the employer will no more pay wages out of his own private fortune than a wine merchant would pay the wine duties. All such duties are paid by one hand, but charged to another, namely, the consumer, and so it is, as a general rule, with all other costs of production. The capitalist, like the merchant, is but an intermediary who
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